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THE CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE. 

IT is the object of this investigation to determine the 
psychological origin of the category of substance, and 
in the light of this to estimate its metaphysical value. We 
shall begin by considering the way in which it has been 
employed by philosophers, especial attention being given to 
its modern use and to the modifications it owes to physical 
science. 

It is important to notice that the category has for the most 
part been used without any attempt at preliminary criticism or 
psychological analysis. This is notably true of the system of 
Spinoza. It would be natural to expect, from one to whom this 
category represented the Absolute, a complete analysis of its 
elements, yet Spinoza is far from offering such an analysis. It 
is, indeed, in one sense natural that he should not ; for the very 
reasons which made it possible for him to attach such impor- 
tance to substance prevented such an analysis. A psychological 
investigation into it would have probably proved fatal to its 
claims. It never occurred to him to institute such an inquiry ; 
he found the concept ready to hand, and he accepted it without 
question as of absolute value. 

It is further necessary to distinguish from the special 
doctrine of substance other doctrines which may be associated 
with it. For instance, the meaning of substance which illu- 
mines most of Spinoza's reasoning is that of summum genus. 
In the classification of things, substance is the highest logical 
abstraction. From this point of view, it is further intelligible 
in what sense Spinoza speaks of substance as cause, or again, 
as logical ground. Yet did we look merely at this logical series 
of abstractions, Spinoza's system would be unintelligible; its 
special form is due to the presence of another thought. 

In Locke's Essay, the first great work in Criticism, there 
is to be found a valuable exposition of the conception, and the 
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three elements which are brought into view may be regarded 
as being, for a first analysis, the most important. First, sub- 
stance is that which supports the qualities we perceive. The 
Latin original of the word indicates this, and the corre- 
sponding Greek word is similar in meaning. At first, this 
interpretation seems to derive little countenance from Spinoza, 
whether his definition of substance be considered, or his 
proof that substance is the cause of itself, or his statement 
of the relation between substance and attributes. Yet, on 
the other hand, his system does not present merely a pro- 
gressive series of abstractions. From beginning to end he 
presupposes that substance is supporting the attributes. 
There are often in men's minds potent factors on which 
they have not reflected, and it would not be too much to 
say that, unconsciously to himself, Spinoza allowed this 
relationship to determine the mould of his whole system. 

It readily follows, as Locke further observes, that substance 
is other than the particular qualities known to perception. It 
is not merely the essential, for the essential may be only a 
selected number of these qualities. It seems to be almost 
equivalent to essence, when it is conceived as the generic qual- 
ities in the species, yet even then it is more than essence, for 
the generic qualities are other than any particular form of them. 
Locke interprets it more definitely as the somewhat other than 
qualities which we suppose to support them. In the case of 
Spinoza, notwithstanding his definition of attribute as that 
which constitutes the essence of substance, it can be seen 
that substance is continually regarded as that which is the 
basis of the attributes, and is not resolvable into them. 

It is further noted by Locke that substance is an unknown 
somewhat. This unknowableness is a characteristic of the 
Spinozistic substance. Intelligibility stops with the attributes. 
Substance in itself, in spite of its position as summum genus 
of knowable entities, remains still their mysterious ground. 
The Kantian thing-in-itself when most unknowable is most 
like substance. It is not apparent that substance should 
necessarily be regarded agnostically. According to Aristotle 
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and others, it is expressed in the ' definition/ and, therefore, it 
is completely intelligible. Yet even Aristotle appears to find 
another kind of substance relation : matter which is ultimately 
formless and indefinable is to viroiceifievov. Agnosticism 
generally tends to creep into the idea of substance. 

While the idea of substance had this significance for 
Spinoza and others, modern science was developing. The 
Atomic theory had been revived, and attempts were made to 
determine the ultimate constitution of matter. It might have 
been hoped that material substance would be laid bare to the 
eye of the observer when the form of the atoms was deter- 
mined. Yet a little thought shows that any space-filling body 
cannot be regarded as simple, for simplicity is reached only 
with the spaceless, indivisible point. Thus, while the atoms 
were regarded as forming the substance of the world, they 
offered to reflection the old problems : each atom was a sub- 
stance. But, with the revival of the Atomic theory, another 
conception is found to be receiving more and more considera- 
tion. In the systems of philosophy that look to Aristotle, the 
idea of causality is subordinate to that of substance. For Aris- 
totle the efficient cause tends to merge itself in the final, and 
thus has a character of immanence which puts it in strong con- 
trast to the modern idea of physical causation. Even in the 
older Atomic theories the idea of motion is subordinate. 1 But 
as science has progressed and the interactions of things have 
been observed, causality has gained a new importance; and 
energy, into which the category of cause has been translated, 
has even threatened to supersede substance altogether. Now, 
instead of the maxim that the substance of the world is per- 
manent, we find in the place of first importance the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. The plausible theory has been 
advanced that the atom is extensionless and is a mere centre 
of energy. Physical science may not commit itself to such a 
purely dynamical theory ; yet even when it is taught that the 
ultimate constituents of matter have extension, as in Lord 
Kelvin's vortex theory, it is evident that these space-filling 

1 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum JVatura, lib. I, pp. 431 ff. 
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atoms cannot be regarded as the ultimate simples. If space- 
filling, they must admit of division. It would scarcely be 
unjust to say that, while science abstains from dogmatism on 
the subject, the tendency of thought is to find in matter 
nothing but forms of energy, and, therefore, to regard the 
substance of the world as the system of forces. At the same 
time it does not concern us to take a side in the controversy 
about atoms, and if the idea of space-filling atoms, as entities 
not further to be analyzed, be retained, we should simply have 
associated with the modern idea of energy the older idea of 
substance. 

It is interesting to observe that the reduction of matter to 
energy has its parallel in the treatment of the soul. The 
substance of the soul was formerly regarded as similar in 
character to, if not identical with, the substance of material 
things. Empiricism applied the principles of the atomic 
philosophy to states of consciousness, and the different 
sensations were thought to be the units which by their com- 
bination yield the present soul life. But the atomicity, as 
well as the older doctrine of substance, tends to be forgotten, 
and the soul life is construed as an activity of some sort, or 
even as a stream of consciousness. 

Yet a history of the modern development and criticism of the 
concept is far from giving us the light on its psychological genesis 
of which we are in need. While it does not concern science to 
reflect on its concepts, it might have been expected that those 
who carried on the psychological and epistemological work of 
Locke would have offered, in satisfactory form, the requisite 
analysis ; but it is to be regretted that, even in the age of criticism, 
this concept, like most of the rational concepts, has received no 
adequate treatment. Transcendentalists have been content to 
show that it is of a priori origin, and to regard it as an 
ultimate mental fact. But though it may be admitted that a 
concept such as substance is due to the spontaneity of the 
understanding, we are far from being absolved from the labor 
of further historical investigation. Nor may it be said that we 
have to do with such concepts only in their present significance, 
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and that it matters not what their genesis is. It is true that 
the present is not to be explained by a mere reference to the 
past : the mature plant is not explained by reference to the seed. 
Yet it is also true that an analysis of the structure of the mature 
organism is often best accomplished by history, the separate 
threads being seen before they are woven together. And we 
shall probably be helped to estimate the value of substance, if 
we determine what materials have gone to its making. It 
would be natural to look to empiricists for such an analysis, 
but they have been too much blinded by prejudices of their 
own. They have desired to reduce all mental phenomena to 
the simplest sensational elements, and have been unwilling 
to recognize anything else as present in the mind. But no 
false ideas of causality or evolution should prevent us from 
recognizing at once the full value of the present contents of 
consciousness, and at the same time their historical origin. 
We may acknowledge with Kant the presence in this concept 
of the spontaneity of the understanding, and we may at the 
same time find that it has grown from elementary sensations 
and feelings. 

Hegel has made a great and laudable effort to furnish such 
a scale of categories that their order in respect of complexity 
and fulness of meaning may be apparent. He has rightly put 
the categories of Being among the lowest. Psychology has 
made progress since Hegel's time, and at least the beginning 
of a proper psychological treatment of the categories of Being 
and Reality has been made in the attempt to affiliate them to 
the sensations of the external senses. Mr. Fraser, in his 
article on the ' Foundations of Realism ' x has made an inter- 
esting study of the part played by the feeling of touch in 
giving us the idea of a real world, and, without following his 
account too closely, we may trace the following development. 
Reality proves to be in the last analysis that which affects the 
sense of touch. Touch has this preeminence among the senses 
for reasons of utility, since the most important concern of the 

1 American Journal of Psychology, vol. IV, pp. 429 S. 
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animal is with the things immediately in contact with it. Touch 
having gained this ascendancy reserves all testing of reality to 
itself. When something seen is said to be real, it is meant 
that the vision has called up the idea of pressure. It is further 
to be observed that the idea of reality is not something which, 
though gained by the sense of touch, is yet distinct from it. 
The idea of reality is primarily just the sensation of touch, 
present or recalled. At the same time this idea undergoes 
certain changes. There is variety in touches, and the idea of 
reality is the resultant of the various touches or their com- 
posite image. This idea is thus an abstract category. We 
have here a fine illustration of the way in which such categories 
are derived from sensational experiences ; while not explained 
by these experiences, they yet grow from them. 

The so-called categories of Being are primary and ele- 
mentary, and are added to, or transcended, as the mind 
advances in the intellectual construction of the world. So 
long as the bare idea of reality is adhered to, the subjective 
and objective are inextricably joined together. The sensation 
of hardness is real in the sense that to it other sensations are 
referred. But it is not the reality of distinct, self-inclosed, 
isolated individuality. Just as little is it recognized as merely 
subjective. It belongs to a stage of thought at which distinc- 
tions of subject and object have not made their appearance. 
A new advance is made, when the world shapes itself before 
the mind into a system of units, so that a man distinguishes 
himself from other individual things around him. It does not 
concern us here to trace all the steps by which this breaking 
up into units takes place ; it is the result of the process that 
is important. There is an association of the group of feelings 
which may be called the self-feelings with the visible and tangi- 
ble reality of the body. The man who has accomplished this 
association in the case of his own body associates with other 
bodies psychic experiences similar to his own. That which has 
the marks of individuality which his own body has, is regarded 
as a conscious being. This is the logic of animism. The self 
is thus projected into the world in manifold multiplication. It 
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is to animism that the idea of substance is more immediately 
to be traced. 

What are the self-feelings ? Self-consciousness has often 
been regarded as that attribute of man in which he shows 
likest God. It should be noticed, however, that the self- 
consciousness which has so high a dignity is an ideal 
self-consciousness. It is thought of as belonging to the man 
who knows the self as identical with the source of all that is, 
and yet as infinitely superior to all that is merely natural. 
Self-consciousness is thus a large part of philosophy. It is 
doubtful whether the perfectly developed self would view itself 
quite as such theories suppose. In any case, the ordinary con- 
sciousness of self is of a different nature. When the individual 
first distinguishes himself from other things, it is the spatial 
distinctness of his body which is present to the mind. The 
self is the body ; self-consciousness is primarily what has been 
called " somatic consciousness." In this somatic consciousness 
the chief importance attaches to the feelings of the trunk. 
The muscular feelings of this part of the body ; closely asso- 
ciated with these, the extended, peripheral touch-feelings ; still 
more, the feelings derived from the organs of breathing, diges- 
tion, and circulation, — all these give filling to the idea of the 
self. Characteristic of these feelings is their relative constancy. 
They abide with us. Ideas come and go ; nothing is more 
changeable than the ideational life. Arms and legs are now 
in motion and now at rest. But many of the trunk feelings, if 
not without variableness, are much more permanent ; and this 
constancy fits them to represent the self. They are further 
fitted for this function by their emotional quality : they give 
the greatest sense of well-being or ill-being ; they determine 
the moods of melancholy and happiness ; they add thrill and 
reverberation to other finer feelings of pleasure and pain. 
It should be added that, even in such strongly contrasted states 
as pleasure and pain, there is much that remains constant : the 
parts affected are the same ; they may even be similarly 
affected. This brings us back to what is in some respects the 
most important qualification of these feelings for yielding 
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the idea of the self : they have a well-marked local character. 
Usually, indeed, they are said to be vague, and badly localised ; 
and, in one sense, the statement is correct : an internal pain 
may be difficult to locate with definiteness. But these feelings 
are local, inasmuch as they are recognized as belonging to the 
trunk. They are body-filling, and at the same time body- 
limited. The ideas of imagination have a much less definite 
location : they seem to be where the things thought of are, 
and they thus may be anywhere save for the muscular sensa- 
tions connected with them. The trunk feelings, on the other 
hand, are distinctly subjective. 

The feelings which make up the somatic consciousness are 
vague. The idea of the self is not these feelings in their 
immediate form and quality. It is the resultant of the feelings 
experienced at various times. It is a composite photograph of 
them. Further, the various feelings are combined in a massive 
continuum. They blend, as the first dim sensations of the 
infant may be supposed to blend, in an undifferentiated mass. 
This is the idea of the self which follows a man like his shadow. 
To this other features may be added. One of the most strongly 
marked is the faculty of volition. The predominant interests 
of the individual, scientific, aesthetic, or religious, also go to 
complete the idea. 

But while each individual tends to gain a more specialized 
conception of his self, a contrary process takes place in the devel- 
opment of animism. The world, which is regarded as a world 
of living souls, begins to show to a closer inspection the diver- 
sities of classes and individuals. There are differences in form 
and size, and, as some do not speak or move, there is manifest 
diversity in feelings of activity, and in response to stimuli. 
Therefore only certain elements in the self can be rightly pro- 
jected outwards. Those must be selected which are common 
to all the selves. If the intellectual has been recognized at 
all, it must be pronounced non-essential. The muscular feel- 
ings, so far as connected with volition, are probably an uncertain 
fringe around the idea of the self. There is left, as the common 
element in all individuals, the blend of vague, massive, body. 
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filling sensations. This residuum, this permanent identical core 
of individual things, is substance. It is the same substance for 
material as for living things. Even the later division of sub- 
stances into extended and spiritual does not affect the generic 
concept. 

From this origin of the conception of substance, we can infer 
the meaning of the support which substance renders to attributes. 
All ideas of physical support are ultimately, it is true, derived 
from our muscular feelings. But there are feelings of support 
of one kind, when the outstretched hand holds a weight or the 
legs sustain the body. The feelings of support now in ques- 
tion are those in which the trunk-feelings are involved. The 
phenomenal life may be regarded as resting on this substrate 
of the self, or as at least attached to it and forming a continuity 
with it ; or, on the other hand, it may emerge from the self as 
the forthputting of its energy in effortful volitions. The ana- 
logues of these kinds of support can be seen in the relations 
of substance to its qualities. 

Further, in this account of the meaning of substance we can 
probably find the explanation of the agnosticism which tends 
to adhere to it. The feelings which enter into the concept are 
massive and vague, little comparable to the finely differentiated 
sensations of sight and hearing. Probably it is precisely the 
vagueness of these primal sensations that is the original justifi- 
cation of the agnostic dogma of a mysterious unintelligible 
background of phenomena. Not that substance, as we have 
already remarked, is of necessity to be construed agnostically ; 
yet it is scarcely necessary to cite further evidence of the gen- 
eral correctness of Locke's view that it is conceived as an 
unknown somewhat. The reason why this agnosticism has 
not been transcended is to be found in the want of reflection 
on the origin of the concept. Substance being originally defined 
as the vague something that supports phenomena, there is 
thenceforth necessity for supplying this unknown entity, 
however far the limits of the intelligible may be extended. 

It remains to consider the metaphysical value of the cate- 
gory. That it is metaphysical, is evident from the fact that it 
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transcends particular sensations, and is a ground to which they 
are referred. While it owes its existence to bodily sensations, 
it is regarded as something beyond them : it is their resultant 
in which they are found in modified form. Its metaphysical 
character is especially evident when external things are con- 
sidered. The appearance of objects is made up of the sensations 
of the various external senses, and substance is the inner reality 
other than appearance. Substance is not merely a synthesis of 
sensations, as Kant maintained. Even in Kant's treatment of 
it, it becomes apparent that it is an essay of the mind at 
interpretation of the reality behind sense-data. 

An estimate of the metaphysical value of the concept is, in 
important respects, a comparatively easy task, after its genesis 
has been traced psychologically. Its claims can scarcely be 
taken seriously. As regards the soul, it cannot be maintained 
that its core of reality is to be found in the bodily sensations 
enumerated above. Their vagueness, massiveness, and compar- 
ative monotony are apparent, and if an identical or permanent 
element is demanded they seem at first sight to meet the 
demand. Yet how far they are from fulfilling the function 
claimed for them, it does not need much reflection to perceive. 
Even were this identity established, it would not be proved that 
this persistent monotone is entitled to any special dignity in 
the soul's life, or that it offers any explanation of the other 
phenomena of that life. But that identity does not exist. 
Changes in the quality of the sensations referred to may be 
less apparent to gross perception, yet, nevertheless, they are 
continual. The identity is merely that of a composite image 
or abstract idea. 

When we turn to external objects, the crudeness of the idea 
of substance scarcely needs any illustration. We are not 
entitled to regard the vague body-sensations, even when trans- 
formed by the process of abstraction, as resembling the inner 
reality of material objects. At the same time this projection 
of ourselves into other objects, even those which are known as 
material, involves a principle of the highest importance. We 
can interpret things only by our experience ; the data of con- 
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sciousness, intellectual, emotional, volitional, are the only keys 
we have to the meaning of things ; and we may not say a priori 
in any particular case that the use of them is illegitimate. Yet 
we are not, therefore, to proceed uncritically and assume that 
any or every part of experience can be projected externally : 
we cannot assert that the feelings referred to are the truth of 
material objects. 

The reduction of the substances of the world to unity does 
not change the intrinsic nature of the conception. It may be 
due to a religious impulse, as in the transition from Polytheism 
to Pantheism ; or it may be due to the philosophical desire for 
unity. In both cases the want of a proper critical treatment 
vitiates the process. 

The doctrine that the substance of the world is permanent 
offers itself here for consideration. It presupposes an extended 
matter, and the purport of its teaching regarding matter is that, 
even were it cut up into the finest particles, and were these 
thrown into any number of combinations, the amount would 
remain throughout unchanged, and that the substance asso- 
ciated with extension, similarly subdivided, would be likewise 
constant. Now it is true that space is permanent, and that no 
subdivision affects it. But the theory that substance remains 
the same in all changes of its relations, is one which conscious 
experience does not justify. But we shall have occasion to 
consider the importance of changes in relations, when we 
turn to the conception of energy ; we are the more directly 
brought to this problem, as the permanence of substance is 
for science a permanence of mass and thus a manifestation of 
energy. 

It is necessary to consider the metaphysical value of the 
conception of energy, because of its tendency to substitute 
itself for the conception of substance. Energy, though the 
fashionable category of science, is, like substance, metaphysical. 
Science, indeed, never escapes metaphysics. To think is to be 
metaphysical, for thought is a negation of sense-data, and an 
apprehension of that by which they are transcended. Energy 
is not the sensations of sight or touch ; it is an entity beyond 
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these. Therefore the idea of it is metaphysical, and its 
employment must be justified at the bar of metaphysics. 

Energy is the modern version of causality. On a purely 
dynamical theory of matter, energy would show its distinct- 
ness from causality in this, that it would be considered as cut 
loose from the agent and existing as an entity in itself, while 
causality, on older interpretations, was energy emanating from a 
substance. However this may be, energy is unquestionably the 
descendant and heir of causality, so that through the latter its 
genealogy must be traced. Whence comes the idea of causality ? 
The question obliges us to revert to psychology. Were this 
the place to discuss fully the origin of the category, we might 
find, in a survey of the attempts to explain it, striking illustra- 
tions of the failure of extreme Empiricism on the one hand, and 
extreme Transcendentalism on the other. It must suffice here 
to recall the well-known futility of the attempted reduction of 
causality to mere succession, and at the same time the insuf- 
ficient analysis offered by the Transcendental doctrine. Caus- 
ality is a new element added to the succession, and this element 
seems to be derived from the feelings of voluntary effort. We 
are, for our own minds, united with movements in our bodies, 
and indirectly with movements in external bodies, through our 
efforts. This association of effort with change is not restricted 
by the individual to his own agency ; it is taken to hold for 
other individuals, and for the external world as well. Thus the 
changes in external objects, not preceded by his volition, are 
attributed to a volition resembling his, though other than it. 
For the animist, the souls with which the world is peopled 
act as he does. The substances are active substances. Thus 
causality is a modification of the feeling of effort. Energy, 
though so much more definite as used in modern science, is still 
the feeling of effort and strain. What a further analysis of 
effort has to show, is a vexed question. The feeling is prob- 
ably made up, at least in part, of peripheral feelings, — those 
of head, throat, chest, and other portions of the body. Fre- 
quently it has been regarded as the 'feeling of innervation.' 
Even should this be insisted on, we must, unless we deny the 
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correlation of mind and body, regard the feeling as simply be- 
tokening, like sensations, the metabolism going on in the brain 
cells. Therefore, in any case, the feeling of effort is not essen- 
tially different from those ' feelings ' known as sensations. 

This glance at the psychological origin of the conception of 
energy is sufficient to make it clear that from the metaphysical 
point of view it is not less crude than substance. It may again 
be said that the interpretation of the world in terms of the self 
has much to justify it ; the only interpretation possible for us 
is of this kind. And it may not be said a priori that the sen- 
sations of knit brow and tense throat, and the feelings of 
innervation (if there are such), have not their analogues in 
the material world. Yet the common doctrine of energy is 
na'fve and uncritical, and before its claims can be established 
there must be accomplished a psychological and metaphysical 
investigation, the beginnings of which have scarcely been made. 

It is scarcely a digression to notice the efforts in recent 
metaphysical works to install the will in the throne of the 
Absolute. By ' will,' seems to be meant chiefly the feeling of 
effort. Those who would thus eject the feeling of effort should 
give evidence that they are constructing their hypothesis in view 
of psychological analyses of the will. If the feeling of effort 
is composed of peripheral sensations, the rashness and hastiness 
of the thinking which would uncritically adopt it as the absolute 
principle of the universe, are at once exposed. Even the feeling 
of innervation cannot a priori claim any more metaphysical 
dignity than a sensation of smell or taste. 

Nevertheless, the principles of the conservation and trans- 
formation of energy have proved of such fundamental importance 
in research into nature that it is desirable to make a critical 
examination, in the light of what we have learned, of the view 
of the world- substance which they present. These doctrines 
are rightly understood when they are taken to refer simply to 
relations of succession and coexistence among phenomena. 
They mean that in the sequence of phenomena certain rules 
are observed ; more especially do they teach that a certain 
series of phenomena can, in thinkable conditions, be given in 
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reverse order. There is no necessary reference to the particular 
metaphysical entity entitled ' energy.' That a produces b, and in 
certain other conditions can be produced by b, is stated with 
equal satisfaction for the purpose of science, when we say a is 
followed by b, and b in other conditions is followed by a. Sci- 
ence speaks of energy because of our inveterate association of 
change with effort. Science would not need to revise any 
of its calculations did it cancel this association. 

Yet when the laws of the conservation and transformation 
of energy are thought to express the real nature of a world 
other than the phenomenal, there is offered a theory of the 
world which has the defects noted above, and besides can be 
shown to contain contradictory elements. First of all, there 
is an inconsistency in the law of the conservation of energy, 
inasmuch as it is an attempt to state what is qualitative in terms 
of quantity : the energy in the universe, while undergoing 
change, remains the same in amount. So far as the inner 
being of nature is referred to by such statements, it is readily 
apparent that there are being applied to it categories which do 
not fit it. As that inner being changes, there are constituted 
ever new systems of relationship. To say that one of these 
systems is equal in amount to another, is to say what is false, 
because it is meaningless. Let it be remembered that the 
world is interpreted after the analogy of our conscious exis- 
tence, and that the idea of energy is derived from feelings of 
effort. Suppose that the physical universe has for its being 
feelings of effort, or feelings of any kind, these must be sup- 
posed to change in quality from moment to moment, just as 
ours would change from moment to moment were we, say, hauled 
now one way, now another. What meaning could be put into 
the statement that the quantity of the sensations remained the 
same? Psychical states cannot be compared in respect of 
quantity. Qualitative differences in feeling have quantitative 
terms applied to them, only because of the tendency to univer- 
salize spatial ideas. Space is the only true quantity : to it 
alone belong the differences of 'less ' and 'more.' Quantitative 
terms are properly applied to the psychical, only as symbols of 
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a special kind of qualitative difference. If, therefore, the con- 
cept of energy is justified as an interpretation of the physical 
world, that is, if the physical is to be interpreted on the analogy 
of the psychical, the grossly quantitative idea of the conservation 
of energy is untenable. 

The analogy of our conscious experience likewise fails to 
afford any support to the view that energy cannot be lost; 
that, in fact, it is impossible for us to think it away. The 
' experience ' of nature, so to speak, is varying. Our con- 
scious experience of each moment vanishes, never to return ; 
and so, in nature, the past manifestations of energy are forever 
lost. The seeming impossibility of thinking energy away is 
due to the fact that we adhere to the idea of something existent, 
and that, while we hold to it, we cannot at the same time intro- 
duce the thought of its non-existence. Unless the idea is held 
to in this fashion, the possibility of disappearance must be 
recognized. It is too manifest from our experience to be 
questioned. The metaphysics of change may present diffi- 
culties enough ; what it is of importance to observe at present 
is that, if the idea of change is accepted, that of conservation 
or permanence is sacrificed. It may still be urged that this 
energy cannot escape from the world and must be somewhere. 
It should be remembered that our experience likewise vanishes 
and is irrecoverable, yet it is not somewhere, — it never was 
spatial, and its being cannot be so characterized. Again, the 
term ' potential ' may seem helpful, the energy at any stage in 
the world's history being thought of as existing potentially at 
earlier stages in that history. However, an existence that is 
In this sense potential is simply that which occurs at a definite 
place in a series of phenomena. To say that in some other 
way one concrete reality may be contained in another, is to 
contradict all the results reached by a study of the relations of 
our own actual experience. Potential is a useful term, but an 
experience which is contained in another experience is not to 
be found in the concrete world. Potentiality is an idea, abstract 
like causality, and, like causality, only symbolical. 

With reference to the doctrine of transformations of energy, 
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it is necessary to state more clearly what is implied in the 
statements already made. It is said that the energy while 
remaining the same appears in various forms. It is now heat, 
now light, now electricity, yet preserves its identity in some oc- 
cult character. But conscious experience does not warrant such 
statements. It offers a succession of conscious states, each of 
which is qualitatively distinct. It cannot be said that one is 
changed into another, except in the sense that one gives place 
to another ; and it cannot be said that there is in these con- 
scious states an identical element ; it cannot even be said that 
they have thought in common, for thought when so apprehended 
is an abstraction for which we should search concrete experience 
in vain. In truth, the principle of the transformations of an 
energy that remains identical, is based on the old doctrine of 
abstract ideas, according to which there is in different individ- 
uals an identical element. It is thus in strange contrast with 
the quantitative statement referred to above. It is impossible, 
moreover, to find in two concrete experiences such an identical 
element as that demanded. 

For transformations of energy the more cautious expression 
' Correlation of Forces ' has been used. The expression indi- 
cates the view that, while it is right to say that one force 
produces another, it is yet not legitimate to assert that the 
one changes into the other. This recognition of difference in- 
the forces is valuable, but the principle is not carried far enough. 
Each force is still an abstraction, and the attempt to unify the 
* modes ' of one force is exposed to objections as much as the 
attempt to reduce the forms of energy to unity. 

We have thus seen that in the ordinary account of energy 
as the world-substance, while the conceptions used have been 
derived from familiar elements in our experience, there has been 
no faithful study of that experience, and that, in place of a view 
derived from observation of concrete experience and in harmony 
with it, there is exhibited a play with abstract categories. 

The category of substance has rarely in recent times been 
applied to the soul. It cannot be said, however, that the sub- 
stitutes offered for it have proved themselves fitted to take its 
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place. The will, which sometimes appears as such a substitute, 
is, as we have already found, an entity which we have created 
by a process of abstraction. It is likewise to abstraction that 
we owe sensation, and thought or reason, as primal entities, or 
processes. Abstract ideas, however, are not like the concrete 
reality to which they refer ; much less do they explain it. 

The discussion of this subject by Hegel must be referred 
to by itself. The Absolute, Hegel says, is not substance, 
but subject. This utterance signalized a great philosophical 
advance. It recalled the philosophy of the soul to the actual 
facts of experience. Yet, in spite of this, it is not legitimate 
to interpret all the so-called lower forms of existence as van- 
ishing moments in the dialectic process leading up to self- 
consciousness. The statement that the Absolute is subject 
is valuable, because it points to what is concrete. In 
accordance with it, material substance s.hould be interpreted 
concretely, and therefore not in abstract categories. Even 
self-consciousness cannot be explained by categories, and 
equally or yet more is it true of material substance that 
there is in it something other than the category. 

To conclude, substance is an essay towards knowledge. Mod- 
ern science has done much to give the conceptions of substance 
and energy a mathematical form, but it has not thereby given 
us more genuine knowledge of the world. All the help is 
needed which mathematics can give, but at the same time 
cognition is imitation of the reality, and the reality is not 
imitated or represented by mathematical formulae. We can- 
not, indeed, say a priori whether the emotional or intellectual 
elements in consciousness furnish the best key for the inter- 
pretation of the world. But we can say that it is not by 
formulae or abstract categories as such that we reach the 
world's essence. Abstract ideas, even when developed into 
ideas of laws, do not represent anything save as symbols. The 
world may be knowable, and it may be, as a purified animism 
teaches, a spiritual hierarchy. If it is, it can be known only 
through Sympathy. Walter Smith. 
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